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. . « Give me ten thousand men, only ten thousand 
men, and I'll soon give you ten thousand more. . .” 
When you hear the singing of these words written by 
Hammerstein, Mandel, and Schwab, you can feel the 
confidence, enthusiasm, and determination in this con- 
viction to double in number, thereby doubling in effort, 


in strength, and in success. 


You know what NSA offers you in the way of continued 
education, friendship, prestige, and self-esteem. Share 
these many benefits with others. Enthusiasm is con- 
tagious. Be enthusiastic about your job and the work is 
easier. Be enthusiastic about your profession and the 
rewards are bountiful. Be enthusiastic about NSA and 


the members added will be many. 


Take pride in your membership in NSA — it is a secre- 
taries professional asset. Take pride in yourself and 
your job. Practice the law of the sea “one hand for 
yourself — one for the ship” and the confidence, enthusi- 
asm, and determination to double NSA in number, 
thereby doubling in effort, in strength, and in success 
—reaching our goal to elevate the standards of the 


secretarial profession. 
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THE NEW REMINGTON ELECTRIC OUTSTYLES, OUTPERFORMS, 
OUTSMARTS AND OUTDATES ANY OTHER ELECTRIC IN THE FIELD 


Breathtaking breakthrough into tomorrow! The new Remington Electric heralds a 
new dawn of typing ease and comfort for secretaries —a new age of impeccable 
correspondence for letter-signing executives, too. Available in 6 soft pastel 

colors, this fine performer speedily moves mountains of paperwork. 

See the new Remington Electric at your local Remington Rand offfce today! 


7 Hearne. 
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““Orchids for me... 


when my Edison Voicewriter 
really deserves them!”’ 


“Honestly, when my boss started talking about machine dictation, I 
really worried. But I needn’t have. A couple of weeks with the Edison 
Voicewriter . . . and they’re congratulating me for doing such a good job! 


“IT used to have to spend hours taking dictation . . . then hours tran- 
scribing my shorthand notes. You know how it is—meant overtime often 
as not to get the work out. 


“‘But with the Edison Voicewriter, that’s all changed. My boss dictates 
anytime, anywhere. It’s so much easier for him! And it gives me the time 
to do a better job . . . be more of an executive assistant! 


“Transcribing is so much easier! Dictation comes through crisp and 
clear from the Voicewriter Diamond Disc. And when there’s a peak load, 
it’s so easy to pass along the disc to another secretary. Just try that with 
shorthand notes!” 


Edison Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries. McGraw-Edison Company, 
West Orange, N. J. In Canada: 32 Front Street W., Toronto, Ontario 





GIVE YOURSELF A CHANCE! 
Ask your boss to let you mail cou- 
pon. You'll do him and yourself a fa- 
vor. No obligation. 





To: 
Edison Voicewriter 
West Orange, New Jersey 


Both my boss and I want to know more about 
what a dictating machine will do for us! 


Name 





Boss’s Name. 





Company 





Street 





City 


Zone State 
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THERE ARE 
NO SECRETS 
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There are no seerets of success. 
Success is doing the things you know you should do. 
Success is not doing the things you know you should not do. 


Success is not limited to any one area of your life. It encompasses all of 
the facets of your relationships: as parent, as wife or husband, as citizen, 
neighbor, worker and all of the others. 


Success is not confined to any one part of your personality but is related 
to the development of all the parts: body, mind, heart and spirit. It is 
making the most of your total-self. 


Success is discovering your best talents, skills, and abilities and applying 
them where they will make the most effective contribution to your fellow- 
men. In the words of Longfellow it is “doing what you do well, and doing 
well whatever you do.” 


Success is harnessing your heart to a task you love to do. It is falling in 
love with your work. It demands intense concentration on your chief aim 
in life. It is focusing the full power of all you are on what you have a burn- 
ing desire to achieve. 


SUCCESS 


Success is ninety-nine per cent mental attitude. It calls for love, joy, opti- 
mism, confidence, serenity, poise, faith, courage, cheerfulness, imagination, 
initiative, tolerance, honesty, humility, patience and enthusiasm. 


Success is not arriving at the summit of a mountain as a final destination. 
It is a continuing upward spiral of progress. It is perpetual growth. 


Success is having the courage to meet failure without being defeated. It is 
refusing to let present loss interfere with your long-range goal. It is follow- 
ing the advice of Emerson’s great essay on Compensation: “Put God in 
your debt. Every stroke shall be repaid.” 


Success is accepting the challenge of the difficult. In the inspiring words 
of Phillips Brooks: “Do not pray for tasks equal to your powers. Pray for 
powers equal to your tasks. Then the doing of your work shall be no miracle, 
but you shall be the miracle.” 


Success is relative and individual and personal. It is your answer to the 
problem of making your minutes, hours, days, weeks, months and years 
add up to a great life. 


—wWilferd A. Peterson 


(Reprinted from “Friendly Adventurer,” Birmingham & Prosser Company) 
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Mr. Roytype says: 
CREAMEE HANDS ARE DREAMY HANDS 
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clean and fragrant all the office day! 


Busy hands that file, handle carbons, know the 
touch and go of office machines are bound to get 
smudged and stained on the job. Don’t we know it! 

But hands needn’t stay grimy and unfeminine one 
second longer than it takes to reach for Creamee in 
its pink plastic squeeze bottle. 

Just rub your hands gently with this delicately- 
scented always creamy hand cleaner, right at your 
desk. Wipe off with a towel or absorbent paper. 
Hands are completely clean, smooth and soft again. 
No water is necessary. Manicures stay pretty, too! 

Let Creamee prove to you that working hands can 
be lovely hands. Ask Mr. Roytype... your friendly 
Roytype representative. He knows all about 
Creamee. It’s his business to be an expert in all 
office supply problems. Let him help YOU. 


And for a free sample, send in the coupon below. 


You'll be glad you did. 
ROYTYPE 


a complete line of business supplies . ... 


expert help... and the fastest service, too. 
Se 
r K 
® 


Royal McBee Corp., 


| | | | ROYAL Port Chester, New York 


ss Please have our Mr. Roytype bring 
me a free sample of Creamee. 
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What sa Profession: 


Reprinted from a release by the 


1957-58 International Education Committee 


@ “The purpose of the Association 
shall be to elevate the standards of 
the secretarial profession . . .” 

The history of The National Sec- 
retaries Association (International) 
is a record of activities directed 
toward one over-all goal — the full 
professionalization of that field of 
work known as “secretarial.” Today 
almost every line of work has its pro- 
fessional organization, and appar- 
ently the idea of being members of a 
profession has a great appeal to 
office workers of all kinds. While 
secretaries, of course, do not chal- 
lenge the right of any group to call 
itself professional if it so desires, it 
becomes obvious that if the term is 
to mean anything of value, it should 
be earned and not just picked up. 

What is a profession? As “...a 
vocation in which a proficient knowl- 
edge of some department or science 
is used in its application to the 
affairs of others or in the practice of 
an art founded upon it.” The oldest 
recognized professions—and the ones 
to which the greatest professional 
prestige is attached today—are medi- 
cine, theology, and law. These are 
frequently referred to as the learned 
professions. The professional tradi- 
tion began during the latter part of 
the Middle Ages. Prior to that time, 
of course, there had existed men who 
performed the work of these profes- 
sions. That is, there was some kind 
of priesthood in every society, and 
an early counterpart of the profes- 
sional lawyer or physician could be 
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found in most societies. However, 
there was no formal training re- 
quired in these occupations, and 
practitioners usually held positions 
of servitude in wealthy households or 
for the state. They did not form dis- 
tinct groups or classes, and, of course, 
there were no professional organiza- 
tions. 

We find these fields emerging as 
professions in the latter part of the 
Middle Ages. During this period the 
church was dominant, and many of 
those doing the work now recognized 
as professional were in the priest- 
hood and did their work as members 
of their religious orders rather than 
as members of their professions. Pro- 
fessions began to develop at this 
time, however, with the formation of 
guilds or associations of particular 
groups to protect their “professional” 
interests and universities which grew 
out of guilds of teachers and stu- 
dents. Because religion was the dom- 
inating factor in medieval life, and 
the teachers from the universities 
were in religious orders the univer- 
sity began and for a time remained 
under the domination of the Church, 
and all its members became members 
of an order. Persons who completed a 
lengthy course of instruction were 
graduated and constituted a class of 
learned men, although at this time 
the class was not divided into dis- 
tinct professions. Thus the establish- 
ment of the first universities repre- 
sents the beginning of the first pro- 
fessions. After the Seventeenth Cen- 


tury it was no longer necessary for 
students to affiliate with orders, and 
upon graduation into fields other 
than theology, they joined their own 
professional groups. 


The universities of Medieval 
Europe were established to train 
workers in what later came to be 
known as professions, this training 
giving to the professions their first 
identifying characteristic which re- 
mains the primary distinguishing 
mark of a profession today—educa- 
tion in the use of_ intellectual 
processes in the practice of one’s 
work. 


At this time, too, some professions 
began to evolve directly from the 
guilds. It is interesting to note that 
the profession of surgery has its 
origin in the guilds. The legal pro- 
fession also looked to the guilds as 
well as to the university for its mem- 
bers. As members of a guild grew 
more learned and as _ educational 
standards were set up, the guild as a 
“trade association” disappeared and 
its members were accepted into the 
ranks of the professions. Through 
this process, too, those professions 
were able to shed their dependent 
status. 

During this period other profes- 
sions began appearing—accounting, 
architecture, and others in which 
learning was required, although be- 
fore the beginning of the Nineteenth 
Century recognition of new profes- 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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BRAND-NEW 
Lverlasting 


CARBON TRANSFER TISSUES 


Outlast ordinary carbons Three To One. And 
they're smudge-proof ... with One Weight 
and One Finish perfect for over 90% of all 
typing jobs! 

Yes, penny for penny, you get more — and 
save more — with new EVERLASTING Carbon 
Transfer Tissues. Their long-life quality actu- 
ally cuts cost way under the price of regular 
carbons. And they slash inventory, too... 
because one weight and finish are perfect 
for almost every typing job! 

Try EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissue on 
any machine (manual or electric) and just 
watch the results —crisp, clean copies with 


























how EVERLASTING Carbon Transfer Tissues 
lie flat — and stay flat — never curl at the 
edges like most carbons do. 








Flemington. Frand 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


ill i 315 Park Ave. So., N. Y. 10 
Fill in the coupon for your Room 2104, rk Av 


Free samples right now. 
Test them on every job. See 
why EVERLASTING Carbon 
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Carbon Transfer Tissues 





...and last Three Times 


\ Everlast Longer without ever 


ae cAnbon TRANSFER smudging. 


DURABILITY 


FIRM. 





ADDRESS. 
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WHAT IS A PROFESSION? 
(Continued from Page 6) 


sions have multiplied rapidly. The 
industrial revolution, and the result- 
ing social revolution, speeded the 
process by demanding specialists 
trained in applying the intellectual 
process to many areas of human 
activity. 

As we look toward the full profes- 
sionalization of secretarial work, it 
would be well for us to consider the 
identifying characteristics of a pro- 
fession and attempt to incorporate 
these into our field of work or 
strengthen them if they are now evi- 
dent only in part. 

First, let’s consider education. Our 
efforts in this direction can be suc- 
cessful only as we take advantage of 
what is already available for us. 
Every true profession has an organ- 
ized body of knowledge, or its pro- 
fessional literature, available to its 
members, and training programs 
leading to recognized degrees in col- 
leges and universities. That the sec- 
retarial profession measures up in 
this respect is obvious. However, in 
a profession such as secretarial, into 
which the majority do not enter 
through college training, the impor- 
tance of continued education cannot 
be overemphasized. Neither can the 
college graduate consider herself 
completely educated since the desire 
to improve is always present in the 
professional person. It is well to re- 
member here, that “profession” refers 
not to NSA, but to the secretarial 
field as a whole, and somehow the 
outsiders must be brought in. Spe- 
cific efforts should be made to reach 
those just out of school who may 
aspire to secretarial work although 
they are not secretaries now and, 
even if so, are not yet eligible for 
membership in NSA. We see them 
every day in our offices and business 
contacts, often feeling that they need 
very much what NSA has to offer. 
We manage to reach those who are 
eligible for membership and those 
who are still in school, but this “in- 
between” group to whom we must 
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look for the future of our profession 
is frequently overlooked. Chapters 
can create opportunities for bringing 
them into NSA activities, educating 
them to think and act professionally. 
Surely nothing would endear us to 
management so rapidly and com- 
pletely as the effective exertion of a 
positive influence in this direction. 
We would also be insuring our own 
future as an organization and as a 
profession. 

The professional person is not edu- 
cated just to meet the technical de- 
mands of the office, she seeks a broad 
general education which can be car- 
ried not only into the office, but into 
every area of her life. 

A profession needs some standard 
by which an individual’s qualifica- 
tions for admission to the profession 
can be determined. Naturally, 
whether or not a person becomes a 
secretary depends upon her ability to 
find someone who will pay for her 
services, and it will never be left to 
NSA or any Board to determine who 
shall or shall not be a secretary. This 
makes it all the more important to 
have some means of identifying those 
who are truly professional. We have 
our CPS examfnation, although we 
are not yet ready to consider that the 
absolute standard which all profes- 
sional secretaries must meet. Accept- 
ance into the association can mean 
that a standard has been met if mem- 
bers adhere to the admission require- 
ments set up in our Association By- 
laws. The high calibre of women 
whom we find in NSA throughout 
the organization indicates that this 
is a valid standard. CPS, however, 
represents the peak of professional 
competence and integrity, and all 
those who qualify should be encour- 
aged to so identify themselves. 

Another difference between a pro- 
fession and other areas of human ac- 
tivity is the extent to which one’s 
business and professional life is gov- 
erned by ethical precepts. The Code 
of Ethics adopted by the Association 
challenges and inspires any secretary 
to reach for the highest in profes- 
sional and personal behavior. The 


professional secretary must respond 
to that challenge. 

The professional person has a keen 
concern for the welfare of her com- 
munity, and a certain amount of 
community service has a place in her 
life. Our Association has opened the 
door to the rewards of community 
service for many of us. Every chap- 
ter can, by providing expert secre- 
tarial or clerical assistance in civic 
activities, raise its professional stand- 
ing in the eyes of the community. 

There is also a professional atti- 
tude characteristic of the profes- 
sional person. A professional atti- 
tude leads the secretary to seek the 
“Why” behind the “What,” a ques- 
tioning process which, if pursued to 
an ultimate answer, reveals a pur- 
pose and meaning to her work that 
extends beyond her immediate office 
or her particular business. Thus the 
professional person views her work 
not as the forty or more hours a 
week that the laws of economics de- 
mand that most of us put in some- 
where as the price of continued exist- 
ence, but rather as a significant place 
of service, an essential function, that 
is an integral and essential part of 
the total human endeavor. The fact 
that the work of the secretary is 
limited to one employer on a private 
basis, while the work of most of the 
other professions extends over a wide 
segment of the public does not alter 
this concept that service is the only 
justification for any job, and that the 
intangible rewards of professional 
satisfaction, distinction, and recogni- 
tion come only through service. 

If we look back over the relatively 
few years in which we have been 
attempting professionalization, we 
note a steady and impressive year- 
by-year progress that is probably un- 
equalled by any of the other profes- 
sional organizations, particularly in 
the field of business. There is still 
much to be done, however, and if and 
when we ever reach the point at 
which we can say “We have achieved 
a full professional status,” we shall 
still have the never-ending work of 
maintaining that status. 
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Verifax Bantam Copier turns out 5 dry easy-to-read copies in 1 minute for 2%¢ each. 


Here’s the copier that doesnt balk at any job! 


No Kodak Verifax Copier — including the $9950 Bantam model—hollers ‘‘Uncle’’ when you want 
to make copies of ball-point writing, rubber-stamping, or any duplicator copy. It’s even ready 
to oblige when you'd like to make copies on both sides of a sheet of paper, on printed office 
forms, on card stock, or on whiteprint machine ‘‘masters.”’ 

VERIFAX BANTAM COPIER 


Tell your boss to get in touch with his local Verifax dealer today Model A 


and ask for free office demonstration. (See Yellow Pages under “3 _ $ 50 
duplicating or photocopying machines.) For free booklet on all ee me. Q9 
NL 


Verifax Copier models, write Eastman Kodak Company, Business 
Photo Methods Division, Rochester 4, N. Y. core “aa 


Prices quoted are manufacturer's suggested prices and subject to change without notice. 
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M@ OFFICE EXECUTIVE is pub- 
lished monthly by National Office 
Management Association, 1927 Old 
York Road, Willow Grove, Pennsyl- 
vania, free to NOMA members or $5 
a year. One of its stated purposes is 
to disseminate technical knowledge 
of the profession of scientific office 
and administrative management. 
Some articles are of particular in- 
terest to the secretary who is at the 
office manager’s level or is engaged in 
personnel work. Other articles are of 
general informative value since they 
deal with problems common to many 
different offices. The advertisements 
cover new developments in office 
equipment and should be of interest 
to all secretaries. 

Three interesting regular features 
are “Products in Brief”—containing 
illustrations of the machines, equip- 
ment, devices, and supplies de- 
scribed; “Worthy of Reference”’—a 
monthly annotated bibliography of 
articles, booklets, pamphlets, books, 
and miscellaneous publications of 
interest to the ofiice worker, with 
complete ordering information; and 
“Timely Topics”—a column of very 
short reprints of items of information 
taken from various publications. 


Recommended readings from the 
1960 issues include studies and sur- 
veys like the following: “Office Ma- 
chines and Furniture Study” (Jan- 
uary)—a report covering trends on 
office equipment rental, standardiza- 
tion, replacement, depreciation, and 
maintenance policies based on a sur- 
vey of more than 1,500 companies in 
the U. S. and Canada; “Office Cus- 
toms” (February); “Microfilming 
Equipment” (March) ; “Clerical Sal- 
aries 1960” (July). 
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Other helpful articles: 


“Balance Sheet for Letter Writ- 
ing” (January )—emphasizes the im- 
portant points to consider when writ- 
ing modern, action-getting letters. 


“When Petty Politics Reign” 
(February)—an article on human 
relations in the office. 


“Small Offices Can Be Costly, 
Too” (March)—contains a guide for 
scheduling annual costs in a small 
office. 

“Why Speeches Fail” (April) — 
offers a number of instructions to 
those who want to make a good pre- 
sentation. 

“New Postal Service Plan to Ex- 
pedite Mail Delivery” (April) — 
gives an explanation of the mechani- 
zation attempts by the Post Office 
Department. 

“How to Plan for Moving the 
Office” (April)—points out some of 
the pitfalls to be avoided and show- 
ing different things to do to ease the 
strain. 

“Take the Fog Out of Your Writ- 
ing!” (May) —stresses a few keys to 
clear communication. 

“The Case for Company-Sponsored 
Citizenship Programs” (July) —in- 
dicates the worth of having em- 
ployees be civic minded. 


The OFFICE EXECUTIVE is 
recommended as regular reading by 
all candidates for the CPS examina- 
tion. 

Several periodicals ought to be in- 
cluded in each secretary’s list of 
“scanning.” These may well include 
the following: 

MODERN OFFICE PROCE- 
DURES, published monthly at 812 
Huron Road, Cleveland, Ohio ($5 a 
year). It contains illustrations and 


trade literature and occasionally ex- 
cellent articles such as the follow- 
ing two: 

“What You Should Know About 
Copying Equipment” (June 1960) — 
a concise explanation of five different 
kinds of quick copying processes. It 
contains simple illustrated drawings 
of how the processes work and six 
case histories of actual application 
of processes—no advertising. 

“How to Turn Bobbysoxers Into 
Office Workers” (September 1959) — 
describes what one Pennsylvania 
company did about new high school 
graduates. 


DUN’S REVIEW AND MOD- 
ERN INDUSTRY, © published 
monthly by Dun & Bradstreet Publi- 
cations Corp., 99 Church St., New 
York City ($5 a year). Although it 
is geared to industry and manage- 
ment, it has much in it for the top 
people in any office. The advertising 
is especially complete with regard to 
industrial and office products. Four 
monthly features worthy of note are 
“Executive Bookshelf”—a brief re- 
view of new business books; “The 
Trend of Business;” “Managing 
Manpower” — human relations an- 
gles; and “New Products Parade.” 
Every other month since January 
1960 the feature “Living With the 
Law” appears, discussing such things 
as what you can do when you lose 
your credit card and get billed for 
things you didn’t buy, registered and 
certified mail, check signatures, word- 
of-mouth wage agreements, and the 
like. 

In April 1960 ‘“Today’s Silent 
Office Automation” appears. The 
article describes a ten-year survey 
giving clues to the whys and hows 
of the big changes going on in the 
office. 


REVIEWERS: 

Bernadette G. Fisher, CPS, 
Rochester, New York 

Ruth A. Kirschke, CPS, 
Detroit, Michigan 

Katherine B. Nowell, CPS, 
Charlotte, North Carolina 

Gertrude M. Ruggles, CPS, 
N. Tonawanda, New York 
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A FREE HOLIDAY 












FOR YOU from QD 





A 
2 COLOR 
GREEN & RED 
SILK HOLIDAY RIBBON 








Just imagine the wonderful ways you can dress up your There is an OLD TOWN product to meet all your require- 
boss’ (and your own) holiday correspondence with this ments! Ribbons for all type business machines—Carbon 
gay red and green typewriter ribbon! It's yours abso- Paper—Stencils—Copy Paper—Duplicating supplies and 
lutely FREE—a special holiday gift from OLD TOWN! machines. Once you use any OLD TOWN product, you'll 


‘ , ! 
If you are one of the many secretaries now using famous want to use them all! 


OLD TOWN products then you already know the won- Send for your FREE Holiday Ribbon today! Fill out the 
derful quality “built-into" every OLD TOWN PRODUCT! coupon giving ALL the information and your FREE OLD 
If not, then here is your chance and at no cost at all! TOWN holiday ribbon will be sent immediately. 





Please send me a FREE 2-color holiday ribbon by 
OLD TOWN. 


Your Name 








pany Name. 


Company Address. 
City. State. 





CORPORATION 


750 Pacific Street 
Brooklyn 38, N. Y. 











Make of typewriter. 
0 Manual O Electric 
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For the past ten years members of Sioux 
Chapter, Sioux City, Iowa, have assisted the 
Woodbury County Tuberculosis and Health 
Association. Shown working on this project are 
Adah Lothrup, Mary Lagan, Joan Davenport, 
JoAnn Williams, Evelyn Rosenkranz, and 
Frances Viken. 





At the last Carolinas Division Meeting chapters dropped their 
contributions to the Home Trust Fund into the bucket of this 
well used by Mrs. Fay Brydges, Carolinas Division Home 
Trust Fund Chairman to illustrate her report. 
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Family and school.dlife of their countries was dis- 
cussed by exchange students from the American 
Field Service .at a-recent meeting of Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin Chapter.. Shown are: Annette De Boer, 
president; Ahmad. Saidin of Malaya; Fitnat Tansug 
of Turkey; Roley Carter of South Africa; and Mrs. 
Ralph von Briessen of American Field Service. 


Mrs. Irene S. Jones, past president 4 am Flor- 
ida Chapter, was the first recipient of the “First 
Citizen Award” from the Industrial Savings Bank, 
presented by Mr. Owen Whitman, vice president. 
Mrs. Jones was honored for her many contributions 
towards the advancement of secretaries generally, 
and NSA in particular, and for her part in the suc- 
cess of the NSA Seminar at the University of Tampa. 
Mr. Whitman stated that by honoring Mrs. Jones he 
was also, on behalf of the directors and employees of 
en Savings Bank of Tampa, saluting 


Drawing door prizes at the Boss Night of Long Island 
Chapter, New York were: guest of honor Joan Craw- 
ford (center), master of. ceremonies Ed Herlihy 
(right), and chairman of the event Mrs. Gloria Stack- 
house (left). 










































Representing Providence, Rhode Island Shame as “Club 
of the week” inthe Providence Journal are:. Carmella 
Pecoraro, past® president;, Elizabeth Christopher, Secre- 
taries Week chairman; and Marjorie SRE Education 
chairmans . 








Me 








ARE YOU A LEADER? 


@ In modern times, people spend at 
least three-fourths of their waking 
hours in group activity. There are 
groups in which we work, those in 
which we play, those in which we are 
educated, those in which we worship, 
those in which we associate with one 
another for the sheer pleasure of be- 
ing together. In all of these groups 
there are leaders and followers. 


What makes one man stand head 
and shoulders above the crowd while 
another is content to follow? Truly 
there are born leaders, but their num- 
ber is few. Are the rest of us destined 
to follow all of our lives? Or are 
there qualities that our skill at lead- 
ing may be appreciably strength- 
ened? If the latter is so, what are the 
ingredients of leadership? 


Before we can answer these ques- 
tions, we must define and analyze 
LEADERSHIP. One of the best defi- 
nitions is given by Ordway Tead in 
his book, THE ART OF LEADER- 
SHIP: “Leadership is the activity of 
influencing people to cooperate 
toward some goal which they come 
to find desirable.” Using this as a 
guide, we can now proceed with our 
analysis. 


The first major word in the defini- 
tion is “activity.” The individual 
who is content to sit back and let the 
world go by will never become a 
leader. The key to being a leader is 
the ability to act and stimulate oth- 
ers to action. Although there are 
times when an emergency arises and 
someone is forced to act quickly be- 
cause of the immediate need—the 
rescue of a drowning boy or the un- 
expected birth of a child—these are 
not the circumstances in which lead- 
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by Winifred Martin, CPS 


Passaic-Clifton, New Jersey Chapter 


ers are generally brought into exist- 
ence. 

It is true, however, that the de- 
mand for it creates leadership, but 
the leader must be prepared for the 
task. In almost every case, consider- 
able effort has been put forth by the 
prospective leader before he feels 
qualified to take his position. He has 
taken the time to learn what is re- 
quired of him through both study 
and experience. 

When he does assume his respon- 
sibilities, the true leader does not 
step growing. He continually seeks 
to rise, not only for his own benefit 
but for the good of those he is lead- 
ing. He is not afraid to break new 
paths into unfamiliar territory or try 
to improve what has gone on before. 
Think for a moment of the primitive 
state in which we would be if our 
great inventors and scientists had 
been content to leave things as they 
were. 

Does this, then, make a leader— 
intelligence, determination, imagina- 
tion: His ability? It is obvious that 
more is necessary. Looking back at 
our definition, we see that a leader 
must have followers. Without some- 
one to influence and direct, a leader 
is nothing. 

The relationship between the lead- 
er and those he leads is of primary 
importance. There should be a gen- 
eral attitude of friendliness and con- 
fidence as well as mutual stimulation 
and support. Where this feeling does 
not come spontaneously, the leader 
must make a deliberate effort to de- 
velop it. 

The fact that the group likes him 
does not preclude the necessity for 


the leader to prove himself worthy 
of this trust and loyalty. The mere 
fact that the group is devoted to its 
leader makes it necessary for him to 
guard against becoming a dictator 
instead of a leader. The difference 
between the two types of leadership 
is the degree of participation by the 
group. Whereas the dictator tells the 
group what to do, how to do it, and 
when it should be done, the demo- 
cratic leader consults, discusses, en- 
courages suggestions, and generally 
permits the members of the group to 
have a part in the ultimate decision. 
True leadership is not a process of 
exploitation of others. It is a process 
of helping others to grow as indi- 
viduals and as members of the group. 
It is known by the personalities it 
enriches, not by those it dominates or 
captivates. The leader, because of 
his unique position, is responsible for 
considering and guiding the entire 
group at all times to make sure it is 
working solely for the welfare of all. 


The friendliness of the leader to 
the led is always a powerful dynamic 
force. The “I-would-do-anything-for- 
him” attitude is induced where the 
leader has impressed his followers 
with the strength of his loyalty to 
and concern for them. When this 
attitude exists, the leader is in a posi- 
tion to exert his influence to its full- 
est extent. 


The degree to which the leader in- 
fluences his group is determined by 
his method of leading. If he wants 
obedience, he retains full responsi- 
bility and becomes a dictator as has 
been mentioned; if he wants coopera- 
tion, he will share the responsibility 
with the others. 
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Because his responsibility is in 
almost all cases greater than his per- 
sonal capacity to carry it out, the 
leader is forced to seek the coopera- 
tion of the group. This he does by 
delegating tasks to various individ- 
uals or groups within the group. 
Delegation by a democratic leader is 
not buck-passing! It is a means of 
lightening the responsibility of the 
leader and at the same time a method 
for developing future leaders. It is 
essential that the leader properly ex- 
plain what is expected from the 
others and why it must be done. This 
requires considerable tact and elo- 
quence to avoid turning what should 
be the utmost in cooperation into a 
feeling of distrust and resentment. 


Nothing is more inspiring than the 
leader who can put into words the 
group’s ultimate hopes of achieve- 
ment. As were the people of the 
Bible, people today are also eager to 
follow the man who holds up the 
vision of “A Promised Land.” The 
goals may be long-range, even seem- 
ingly impossible, but they must be 
specific. 


Emerson said, “Nothing great was 
ever achieved without enthusiasm.” 
The leader must create this spirit. 
Here the personality of the leader 
comes to the foreground. It’s what 
he thinks and feels, as well as how 
he acts, that decides how successful 
he will be in accomplishing the task. 
And if at first he does not succeed, 
he must try and try again. 

In conclusion, the qualities of 
leadership can be summarized as 
follows: 

L—Learning through education 

and experience. 


E—Enthusiasm without which we 
can do nothing. 


A—Ambition to continually do a 
better job. 


D—Delegation of certain tasks to 
others. 


E—Eloquence to share ideals and 
keep others informed. 


R—Responsibility to work for best 
interest of all. 
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S—Specific objectives to use as 
goals. 


H—Health and happiness which 
will result in a pleasing per- 
sonality and friendliness. 


I—Initiative to have new thoughts. 


P—Perseverance to carry on in 
spite of obstacles. 


Many of these are personal char- 
acteristics which cannot be instilled 
into an individual by an outside 


force, but a good training system can 
reveal and foster those qualities 
which may be latent. The extent to 
which the various qualities are in- 
herent within us determines the ex- 
tent to which we must work at 
developing them. It has been dem- 
onstrated time and time again that 
almost any person with normal in- 
telligence and a sincere desire to be 
of service to people can acquire con- 
siderable skill as a leader if he will 
put forth the required effort. 
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—when your ball pen failed 
during dictation, here is good n 
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full cartridge-length ink supply 
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fingers and banishes fatigue. 
Lets you sail through hours of 
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office moving smoothl 


Blaschak, vacations in Hawaii. 


@ “What on earth does that man ex- 
pect of me?” 

This is too often the despairing 
cry of the executive Girl Friday as 
she dabs at her eyes so that she may 
better read the Help Wanted col- 
umns. It is indeed a most natural 
wail, for in most cases what The Man 
expects of his secretary can only be 
discovered the hard way—through 
the liberal application of time, pa- 
tience, intuition, experience, trial and 
error, and sheer black magic. Even 
these helpers often fail if the boss 
is inclined to change his expecta- 
tions at frequent and regular inter- 
vals. 

What such a secretary needs in the 
worst way is a friend—a friend in 
writing—a clearly written statement 
of the functions of her job—one 
which she is willing and able to do 
and one with which her boss agrees. 

In most companies today you will 
find that job descriptions have been 
written for many people. Very likely 
your own boss has one for his job. 
In fact, he probably helped to write 
it, and you may have typed it and 
the memorandum that he sent with 
it to his immediate superior. But do 
you have a written job description? 
If not, and if you really like your 
job and are interested in it, perhaps 
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Mr. Florez dictating to Mrs. Judy Thun, his secretary “pro tem” who, 
aided by a complete job description and calendar, keeps the executive 
while regular secretary, 





Miss Elizabeth 


you should think about preparing 
one for yourself. Even if you have 
been on your present job for many 
years and know all the “ins and 
outs,” a complete and realistic de- 
scription of all the duties you are 
called on to perform can be helpful 
to you and to your boss. After you 
have read this article, and given the 
subject some serious thought, you 
may wish to talk the idea over with 
your boss. Or you may feel that it 
would be easier for you to prepare a 
rough draft of your job description 
as you see it, and then present it to 
him when it seems appropriate. 


Before discussing how you will 
present it, let’s consider what a real 
job description is. I emphasize the 
word real because the chances are 
that there is a job description “of 
sorts” for your job even though you 
may not personally be aware of its 
existence. If it exists, it is probably 
filed away somewhere in the per- 
sonnel department records to be re- 
ferred to for wage and salary admin- 
istration purposes. It may have been 
looked at when you were hired and 
referred to again when your boss 
suggested that you should get a 
raise. But I am not talking about 
something as theoretical and myster- 
ious as that. I am suggesting a 



















Florez Incorporated, world's largest 
sional sales training organization, serve: 
nation's manufacturing and marketing « 
years ago by Genaro A. Florez, the ste 
planning, writing, and producing sales - 
development programs now occupy a si 
heart of downtown Detroit, and a sound 


suburbs. 
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by Genaro A. | 


President, Florez In 


real job description that helps you othe 
do your job more easily, more pro- one 
fessionally. then 
Experience with many secretaries Te 
—and with many other categories of obje 
skilled jobs—has shown that the that 
people in those jobs can do them 2. 
better, and with more personal satis- job « 
faction, when they are in personal for 
possession of some kind of document ™® 
which states clearly and exactly what job | 
their job consists of. To be meaning- and 
ful, this description of your duties 2Ctu: 
and responsibilities, together with and 
the extent of authority you have in ™®: 
each of these functions, should make ™™ 
sense to you as well as to your boss that 
and the personnel department. This and | 
document should outline clearly the 
exactly what you are expected to do. be kc 
It will cover such basic things as the, As 
over-all function of the job, the per- | tion, 
son to whom you are directly respon- y are | 
sible, and your relationships with; tary, 
others in the department or in the _ posit 
company. Your duties and responsi- deta 
bilities will be listed under headings is cc 
that apply to your particular job. very 
It is important that the duties and each 
responsibilities are really the ones disct 
that are expected of the person who it cc 
fulfills this particular job. As we ever} 
all know, but sometimes fail to ad- spell 


mit, secretarial jobs differ just as 
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other job classifications do, and no 
one “blanket” job description will fit 
them all. 

To help you analyze your own job 
objectively and set down the duties 
that you are expected to perform, I 
am including with this article the 
job description we have worked out 
for my secretary. She has helped 
me, as others preceding her on the 
job have done, in making this a real 
and realistic description of what she 
actually does. It makes sense to her 
and it certainly makes good sense to 
me. But it is important that we keep 
in mind, just as you will want to do, 
that a job description is a dynamic 
and not a static thing. It changes as 
the job changes and must therefore 
be looked at often and kept current. 

As you read over this job descrip- 
tion, disregard the actual duties that 
are listed. They are for my secre- 
tary, and the steps may not fit your 
position. But do consider how much 
detail is included. Every key step 
is covered. This is not because my 
very able secretary does not know 
each step, but because, as I will 
discuss later, there are times when 
it comes in mighty handy to have 
every phase of this important job 
spelled out in detail. 

(Continued on Page 31) 


JOB DESCRIPTION 


Secretary to the President 
Florez Incorporated 


FUNCTION 
To relieve the President of certain 
assigned administrative duties. 


RELATIONSHIPS 
® Reports and is responsible to the 
the President. 
@ May on occasion perform func- 
tions for other company officials. 


DUvuTIEs AND RESPONSIBILITIES 


Administrative 

@ Answers and makes phone calls 
for the President. 

®Reminds President of pending 
appointments and commitments. 

@ Takes dictation from the Presi- 
dent and transcribes his corre- 
spondence. 

@Types other correspondence as 
requested, including minutes of 
operating committee meetings, 
client proposals, and _ internal 
memoranda. 

@ Receives and distributes the in- 
coming mail for the President. 
Sees that outgoing mail is sent. 

@lInterviews individuals coming 
into the executive offices. Directs 
them to proper company person- 
nel when they do not warrant 
seeing the President. 

®@ Receives visitors in the absence of 
the President and attends to their 
comfort. 

@ Maintains a publicity file for the 
President which includes testi- 
monial letters, photographs, and 
other publicity material. 

® Prepares a list in duplicate of all 
company and personal birthdates. 
Notifies the President of birth- 
dates of company personnel and 
friends. 

@® Makes travel and hotel reserva- 
tions for the President. 

@ Keeps the President’s public re- 
lations kit neat, orderly, and up 
to date. 

@Sees that mail addressed to the 
President is answered the day re- 
ceived, by an acknowledgment in 
the President’s absence or by 
referral, when appropriate, to an- 


other company official for action, 
requesting a copy of the letter 
and the reply for the President’s 
file. 

@®Checks local newspapers and 
other sources, such as Birming- 
ham Eccentric, Wall Street Jour- 
nal, The Detroiter, and client pa- 
pers, for news of client personnel 
changes. Notifies the President 
of these changes. 

@ Prepares and maintains a Christ- 
mas card list. Sends cards to offi- 
cials of client companies. 

@ Purchases birthday cards going 
to company personnel. 

@ Administers the necessary detail 
of the Employee’s Vacation and 
Christmas Clubs. 


Clerical Duties 

®@ Receives and files materials accu- 
mulated on President’s desk. Re- 
turns components of this material 
to their source. 

@Performs various filing duties, 
maintaining general company files 
and specific President’s files. 

® Maintains a file of company di- 
rectives, memos, and other mate- 
rial on recommended company 
improvements and suggested op- 
erating practices. 

® Maintains a sales closet including 
samples of all types of materials 
produced by the company. 

@ Maintains file of speeches by the 
President. 

®@ Maintains files on the President’s 
business expenses, contributions, 
income tax, etc. 


GENERAL 

@Is responsible for the light house- 
keeping duties necessary to main- 
tain the appearance of the execu- 
tive offices and the executive con- 
ference room. 

@ Maintains standards of personal 
appearance and conduct appro- 
priate to the executive depart- 
ment. 

@ Performs other duties as they 
may be assigned. 
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smart girl to insist 
on MECHANO FORM 


She knew what her boss wanted — 
a ledger and index paper with 7 colors 
plus white, in eight weights for a 





by Edith Bailey, Past President 


coordinated office paper syetem. aie i 

Only Mechano Form Ledger and Index has Ss ‘ m , ; 
this range and 50% cotton fiber quality. et Powe one Sheet Geag” Send 
Only Parsons makes it . . . but "A Lapine Chapter, Alexandria, Louisiana 


rinter can get it quickl : 
P 9 q Y If your boss happens to be a Rotarian, then you may 


have come across the article “Are You in Bondage to 
Busy-ness?” as you browsed through the August issue 
Se OY S$ ot S$ of THE ROTARIAN. If not, let me share a few of the 





ate ideas it set forth by the author, Fred DeArmond. 
KING COTTON BUSINESS PAPERS ; oho ‘ ; 
‘ : — “Granting that we live in an age of frenzied activ- 
Record Keeping “aon ieee ity, the phrase, ‘I’m too busy,’ is still a poor alibi 
< : RECORD-KEEPI DE ° ey: e ° 
a iaioaakued NO.211. WRITE ON YOUR BUSINESS LETTER- for the inability to organize time. 
HEAD TO PARSONS PAPER DIVISION, 2 s 
re ie NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE COMPANY, “What can you do about it? First of all, let’s look 
Sse HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 


- ey at two solutions that aren’t solutions at all. Hurry- 


ing doesn’t help. Hurrying causes mistakes and 
. mistakes take time. Making yourself a slave to a 
a a tight schedule is not the answer either. 
SO ~ bo 





“All sensible approaches to the problem can be 
boiled down to three positive disciplines: choosing, 
planning, and concentrating. Choosing means sim- 
ply that to have time for essentials, it is necessary 
to eliminate the unessential. Ask yourself, ‘What 
am I doing that I would be just as well off not doing?’ 


Planning puts order into work. It tells you how 
much you can logically crowd into a day, and what 
you can profitably leave out. And, finally, concen- 
trating is the simple art of building a resistance to 
any distractions. E. W. Scripps once remarked of a 
promising executive, ‘He does not get excited and 
always seems to have time on his hands.’ Time— 
time to think, time to be courteous and helpful, time 
to make life happier for yourself and others.” 





Why? Because Codo’s 
Electro-Write Carbon 
Paper (used with the exclu- 
sive Carbon Gripper) 
ASSURES topflight work! 
Coupled with a Codo Silk 
Ribbon—that’s the ulti- 
mate! Samples? Certainly! 
(Please use Company let- 
terhead.) Write Dept. THS 


New York « Philad Pp 
Chicago « > le n¢ 


STS: 


Sounds easy, doesn’t it? As each passing year puts 
a feather in the broad wing of time, you must employ 
your time wisely in order to derive all there is out of 
living—never in too much hurry to stop and sip life, 
yet never losing your sense of the enormous value of 
even one minute! Mr. DeArmond has a message for 
all of us, if we would but stop and listen. It is the busy 
person who always seems to find the time that seems 
to be necessary to get a job done. 
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NOW IS THE TIME 


10 GIVE 
Shanks... 


by Mrs. Pauline Peters, CPS 


Reprinted from “Big ‘D’ Hi-Lites’’ Bulletin, 
Dallas, Texas Chapter 


. that you live in a country where you may 
choose the occupation you wish to follow; 


. that you live in an enlightened era when women 
are considered “people” and find opportunity open to 
them in any field they wish to enter; 


. that secretaryship, the occupation you have 
chosen, offers opportunities which are limited only by 
your own ability; 


. that, regardless of the extent of your “formal” 
education, the doors to continuing growth through 
continuing education are wide open to you and every 
other secretary; 


. that NSA is working so diligently to raise the 
standards of secretarial performances and to increase 
the stature of its members through educational pro- 
grams; 


. that the CPS rating is within reach of every 
qualified secretary who aspires to professional status; 


. that there will always be a demand for top- 
level secretaries and that you can equip yourself to go 
all the way up the ladder to take a top-level assign- 
ment; 


. that it is within your power to make a contri- 
bution of importance to your job, to your boss, to your 
company—and ultimately to your community, and 
your community is your city, your state, your nation, 
your world. 

For all these many career advantages, now is the 


time to give thanks! 
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The Trustees of the National Secre- 
taries Association Home Trust Fund 
thank each of the sixty-nine persons 
who, by taking advantage of the tours 
to Europe in July, 1960, helped the 
Trustees earn $5,200 for the Home 
Trust Fund. This was the first of what 
we hope will be many such tours for 
NSA members. 


We want to assure you that the earn- 
ings accruing to the Home Trust Fund 
DO NOT come out of your pockets, but 
result from the sale by us of the free 
trip we receive each time we sell fifteen 
trips, plus certain other commissions in 
which we are able to participate. 


As a post-convention tour for 1961, 
the Trustees are offering a Hawaiian 
Holiday for Secretaries, leaving from 
Los Angeles on Sunday, July 23. 


There are seven inhabited islands 
usually thought of as the Hawaiian 
Islands. Two of them—Niihau and 
Lanai—are privately-owned islands. 
The other five major islands are 
Kauai, Oahu, Hawaii, Maui, and 
Molokai. The Northwestern Islands 
are sometimes called the “Bird 
Islands” and are a National Wildlife 
Refuge. Midway Island is also a 
part of the Hawaiian chain but is 
administered by the United States 
Navy. Our tour will not visit Molo- 
kai on which the famous leper colony, 
Kalaupapa, is still maintained. 

Hawaii, often called the “‘crossroads 
of the Pacific,” is Polynesian in tradi- 
tion, with many interesting legends; 
but it is modern American in its ho- 
tels, language and currency. No pass- 
port is needed, but a big smile and a 
merry heart will ensure a good time. 
We suggest you travel light because 
you certainly will not be able to 
resist the colorful and smart sun 
dresses, sarongs, muu-muus, holokus, 
holomuus and pakemuus, designed 
and made on the islands for your 
pleasure and comfort. The members 
of our Hawaii Chapter have ar- 
ranged a special luncheon for the 
day after our arrival in Honolulu. 
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|. HOLIDAY FOR SECR 


They will show you the Hawaiian 
fashions and give you the prices so 
you will have a better idea of shop- 
ping values. They also plan to ar- 
range a traditional Japanese tea 
ceremony for your pleasure. 
Someone has said “the best things 
in life are free.” The warm sun, the 
gentle trade winds, the incredibly 
blue sea with its white breakers 
(sometimes lazy and sometimes fur- 
ious as they break upon the beaches) , 
the green foliage and the beautiful 
flowers, the soft, lovely Hawaiian 
music and songs, the smiling faces 
of those you meet, the charm you 
feel and the sense of relaxation you 
cannot deny—all these are free. 


However, take along extra funds 
because we know you will want to 
bring back some of the exquisite jew- 
elry, Koa wood dishes, and the many 
lovely gift items. You will want to 
sample the varied food and drinks— 
from Japanese tea houses to the Ha- 
waiian Luau—from Don the Beach- 
combers to Waikiki Sands. 

The basic tour provides a full week 
on beautiful Waikiki Beach, on the 
Island of Oahu. 

You will have a complete tour of 
the City of Honolulu, seeing Mt. 
Tantalus and the Punchbowl Na- 
tional Cemetery. You will go up the 
Nuuanu Pali for a breath-taking view 
from the highest point on the Island. 
You will visit Upside Down Falls, a 
Buddhist Temple, a Mormon Tem- 
ple, and Iolani Palace—the only 
Royal Palace in the United States. 

You will literally sail back into 
history on your trip to Pearl Harbor, 
past Hickam Field, around Ford 
Island and the sunken Battleships 
Utah and Arizona. This trip will 
probably be made on the Ale Kai V 
—the world’s largest catamaran— 
called “The Big Cat,” which was 
originally built for Henry J. Kaiser 
at a cost of $250,000. 
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In addition to the sight-seeing in- 
cluded in your tour, the Hawaii 
Chapter is ready to arrange special 
tours for those who desire. The only 
cost of these special tours is the pro 
rata cost of a chartered bus and, on 
the Chinatown tour, your luncheon. 
These special tours will cover places 
like the pineapple cannery, a per- 
fume factory, and a walk-through 
tour of Chinatown. Details on these 
special tours will be sent to all regis- 
trants later when full information is 
received from Hawaii Chapter, with 
a check-list to be returned to the 
Tour Coordinator so she can advise 
the Hawaii members and they can 
make the final arrangements. 


You will have plenty of free time 
to do things you want to do, such as 
taking hula lessons (courtesy of 
Sheraton Hotels), swimming, learn- 
ing to surf board, riding on one of 
the small catamarans, or outrigger 
canoes, etc. In addition, special ac- 
tivities are planned by the hotel 
hostess for your enjoyment. You can 
be busy visiting museums, temples, 
taking tours and entering into the 
various activities, or you can be as 
lazy as you want and just “sit” and 
soak up the sun and fresh air and 
friendliness of this informal Paradise 
—for Paradise it is! 

We know you will enjoy your stay 
on Waikiki Beach for the first week 
of the tour but believe you will enjoy 
your trip to the Hawaiian Islands 
much more if you take the Outer 
Island Extension for the second week. 

Sunday we will fly to Maui, the 
Valley Isle, and will stay there until 
late Monday afternoon seeing the 
seven Sacred Pools, the crater of 
Haleakala which drops about 3,000 
feet. from its rim and makes a hole 
large enough to hold almost all of 
New York’s Manhattan Island. 
Haleakala has been dormant for al- 
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most two hundred years. It means 
“House of the Sun” and there you 
will hear a most interesting legend of 
the Polynesian demigod Maui. 


Monday night the tour will fly to 
Hilo on the Island of Hawaii (The 
Big Island). Hilo is a virtual garden 
spot due to the high rate of rainfall, 
and more than half a million people 
annually visit the Hawaii National 
Park. We will also see the orchid 
gardens, fern tree forests, City of 
Refuge and the Kona Coast while on 
Hawaii. We will see Halemanumau, 
which was said to be the abode of 
Pele, the volcano goddess. We will 
also see the twin peaks of Mauna Loa 
(Gig Mountain) and Mauna Kea 
(White Mountain). Mauna Loa rises 
13,680 feet and Mauna Kea 13,796 
feet out of the water, and both rise 
19,680 feet from the floor of the 
ocean before they break water. 

We will have our lunch one day 
at the famous Volcano House, which 
is just a short distance from Kilauea 
crater where Kilauea Iki (Little 
Kilauea) erupted in 1959 and, for 
several weeks, put on a wonderful 
show for tourists. In Hawaii people 
run to, not from, a volcanic eruption. 

Thursday morning we fly to the 
Island of Kauai, the Garden Island, 
and will spend two days seeing its 
beauties, including a boat trip up the 
Wailua River to Fern Grotto where 
all the guides and boatmen and 
womcn sing the “Hawaiian Wedding 
Song.” This is something that will 
not soon be forgotten. We will see 
Waimea Canyon which, although not 
as large or deep as the Grand Can- 
yon, has its exquisite coloring. We 
will see the “Spouting Horn” and the 
first sugar mill ever erected on 
Hawaii. 

Kauai is the oldest of the Hawaiian 
Islands. It is a most fertile and pro- 
ductive island, with abundant rain- 
fall. In fact, Mt. Waialeale on this 
island is the wettest spot on earth. 

Kauai has_ beautiful beaches. 
Haena Beach on this Island was the 
setting for the picture “South Pa- 
cific” and we will see Haena Beach, 
and perhaps even swim there. 

On Saturday morning we plan to 
have a real Hawaiian hukilau, which 
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is a ccu.munity, fishing party. All the 
guests who care to participate may 
help to pull in the seine and cook 
the fish right on the beach. 


Since it is anticipated that more 
people will visit Hawaii in 1961 than 
ever before, don’t delay in registering 
for the Hawaiian Holiday for Secre- 
taries sponsored by the Trustees in 
cooperation with Lanseair Travel 
Service, Inc. and United Air Lines. 
Hotel space is at a premium on the 
Islands and when our quota is filled 
additional registrations are subject to 
confirmation of accommodations. 


The price of the basic tour (one 


week on Oahu Island) is $407; the 
complete, two-week tour (basic tour 
plus the Outer Island Extension) is 
$645. Both prices include jet trans- 
portation from Los Angeles and re- 
turn. For a fully descriptive brochure, 
write to the Coordinator: 

Miss Clare H. Jennings 

5146 Berenice Avenue 

Chicago 41, Illinois 


WIKI-WIKI HELE ME KAKOU 
(hurry, come with us) on this tour 
planned especially for YOU, YOUR 
family and friends. 

ALOHA OE 


Air Mail catches the eye... 





FIDELITY ONION SKIN 100% Cotton 
SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 25% Cotton 
CLEARCOPY ONION SKIN 25% Cotton 


Air mail has a sense of urgency and, when it’s written on Esleeck Thin 
Papers, a sense of importance. That’s why it makes good sense to send 
important correspondence and literature on an attention-getting 
Esleeck Onion Skin or Manifold paper. 

An Esleeck thin paper will also reduce typing, mailing and filing 
expenses. Use it for records, forms, thin letterheads, copies and 
advertising literature. You'll soon see why they are ‘‘the most copied 


thin papers in America.” 





Cilheck 


For free samples write on your business letterhead to: 


Sette 





MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


TURNERS FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 











TRAVEL TIPS 
(psec OY 


AIR FRANCE 
TRAVEL ADVISOR 





How to have a “Parisian 
Holiday” at the best time 
of year—for less than $500! 


What is “Parisian Holiday”? 


Imagine! A full week in Paris, for 
only $498.60 complete!*—including 
your round-trip economy flight, non- 
stop from New York to Paris, on 
Air France Boeing 707 Interconti- 
nental Jets. English-speaking repre- 
sentatives smooth your way. And all 
this is included, too: first-class hotel 
for 6 nights, with Continental break- 
fasts...tours of the old and new in 
Paris, the Versailles Palace, sightsee- 
ing by steamer on the Seine, night- 
clubbing and dinner at the Lido, a 
show at the Folies Bergére. And you 
can extend your “Parisian Holiday” 
to almost anywhere else in Europe. 
Example: a week in London, all 
expenses included, only $115 extra! 
Family Style 
Transform your husband’s business 
trip into a family vacation, and save 
money, too. Through the Air France 
Family Plan, if your husband flies 
First Class at the regular fare, you 
(and any children between 12 and 
25) can accompany him at reduc- 
tions of $300 each. (Children under 
12 go half fare.) Family Plan Sav- 
ings also available in Economy Class. 


Paris Couture 


And while he’s in conference, you 
can visit the finest haute couture 
fashion showings as the guest of 
Air France. A limited number of 
free Couture Cards is available 
under standing regulations upon ap- 
plication of women passengers hold- 
ing First Class tickets from now to 
December 31. Send coupon below! 


* Based on 17-day excursion economy fare. 


AIR:FRANCE JET 





Miss Colette d’Orsay, AIR FRANCE S-7 
683 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, New York 


Please send me: 














0) “Parisian Holiday”’ Planning Kit 

(J “Air France Family Plan” 

() “V.L.P. Shopping in Paris” 

( “V.L.P. Currency Converter’ 

0 “V.1.P. Travel Tips Abroad” 

Name 

Street 

City d Zone___State. 
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QUICKIE 


QUIZ 


SECRETARIAL ACCOUNTING 


1. A trade discount is a reduction 


in the list price for merchandise 
and may be granted by 

a. wholesalers to retailers. 

b. manufacturers to retailers. 

c. manufacturers to wholesalers. 
d. all of these. 


. The span of time at the end of 


which a debtor must pay the 
creditor in full is known as 


a. a discount period. 

b. the cash period. 

c. the credit period. 

d. an installment period. 


. Assuming a monthly Profit and 


Loss Statement is prepared, mer- 

chandise purchased in June and 

returned in July affects the net 

sales of the seller for the month 

of July. This transaction will 

also cause the 

a. net profit for July to be over- 
stated. 

b. cost of goods sold to be under- 
stated. 

c. gross profit on sales to be 
overstated. 

d. net profit from operations to 
be overstated. 


. The original bank deposit slip 


provides the 

a. depositor with a receipt. 

b. bank with an authentic signa- 
ture of the depositor. 

c. the depositor with the bank 
record of the deposit. 

d. bank with the depositor’s rec- 
ord of the deposit. 


5. The prepaid insurance account 


on the books of the manufacturer 
represents 

a. a deferred credit. 

b. a current asset. 

c. a current expense. 

d. a fixed asset. 


. When a note receivable is dis- 


counted prior to maturity, the 
person discounting the note cre- 
ates for himself a 

a. contingent liability. 

b. deferred credit. 

c. deferred charge. 


d. current liability. 


. Certain taxes are deducted from 


the payroll for the employees of 
a business. The percentage de- 
ducted for the FICA tax is 

a. 214% of the first $4200. 

b. 3% of the first $4200. 

c. 214% of the first $4800. 

d. 3% of the first $4800. 


. Which of the following is NOT a 


deductible item of business ex- 

pense when filing the federal 

gross income tax return for the 

business? 

a. Bonus as added compensation 
to employees. 

b. State income taxes 
against the business. 


levied 


c. Repairs to business equipment 
and property. 

d. Rental payments on delivery 
equipment. 
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9. Expenditures for services and 
benefits to be realized over a 
number of future fiscal periods 
are classified as 
a. deferred charges. 
b. deferred credits. 

c. investments. 

d 


. plant and equipment. 


10. Which of the following methods 
results in uniform periodic de- 
preciation charges over the life of 
the asset? 
a. Productive-hours method. 
b. Output method. 
c. Straight-line method. 


d. Reducing-fraction method. 


11. The increase in the value of a 
fixed asset which is caused by a 
lessening of the dollar exchange 
value of money is called 
a. obsolescence. 
b. bill of lading. 
c. accrual. 


d. appreciation. ; 


a 
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Advertisement ; ; 

SECRETARIES: No more frantic searching for papers he took out 


tn dak alin ditt aout ania of the file! Acco-bound papers stay put in boss- 
business! An EZYKEPT Individual In- proof, spillproof folders. Saves re-filing...and 
come and Expense Record in your worry. Finding’s faster, files neater. Firm, durable 
SR SE OE ey eee folders stand straight, save drawer space. Speedy 
transfers—old file slides out, new fastener slides in. 


easy. One neat, compact book re- 
cords income, expenses, contribu- 
tions, savings, insurance. Send $1.00. 


: ASK FOR ACCO’s new booklet a 
Ezykept, Box 475, Champaign, Ill. “IdeasThat Save Time and Space” ACCO a i N Dd 


—available free at office outfitters. 
ARD FOLDERS 
Or write: ACCO PRODUCTS, SESS See 


A Division of Natser Corporation, Ogdensburg, N.Y.- In Canada: Acco Canadian Co., Ltd., Toronto 


@ Go. 1M. 





New Products and 


Methods for Secretaries 





Carbon Ribbon Eraser 


A. W. Faber-Castell, Inc., 41-47 Dickerson Street, Newark 3, 
New Jersey has designed the new 7044B EraserStik especially 
for erasing on any type paper when using carbon typewriter 
ribbon. 





Roving Rostrum 


This public address system is completely self-contained, port- 
able, and includes a lectern. It is fully transistorized and 
operates on two lantern batteries having an average life of 
three months. Carrying case includes microphone with goose- 
neck stand, amplifier, heavy duty speaker, output for external 
speaker, and output for tape recorder, and phonograph/ 
microphone inputs. Write Kinematix, Inc., 1616 North Damen 
Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois. 





Telephone Amplifier 


“Speak-Up” is a new one-piece telephone amplifier requiring 
no wiring or attachments, which enables busy secretaries, as 
well as their bosses, to use the telephone while both hands are 
occupied with other tasks. A complete unit in itself—not an 
attachment—it is operated by a nine-volt battery and has 
volume control. The base of the unit is a telephone number 
index. Write Organ Corporation of America, 59 Hempstead 
Garden Drive, West Hepstead, New York. 
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Radiant Heating Unit 

This new radiant heating device is designed to provide a con- 
stant ten degree increase in temperature at floor level and is 
ideal for secretaries, and other personnel required to sit for 
extended periods in areas where feet are exposed to cold or 
chilly floors. Made of durable laminated tempered masonite 
the unit measures 20 by 24 inches and operates from 120 volt, 
single phase, 60 cycle current, at a cost of two cents per ten 
hours in most areas. Write to MacNeal & Dashnqu, Depart- 
ment 58-13c, Ivyland, Pennsylvania. 





% 


Inkless Stampad 

A new inkless, wafer-thin, push-pull stampad is now available 
from Old Town Corporation, 750 Pacific Street, Brooklyn 38, 
New York. It does not require reinking and may be carried 
in a breast pocket or slipped under a desk pad. 


— 





Telephone Lock 

Prevent unauthorized outgoing calls but permit incoming calls 
to be answered with the “9945” Yale telephone lock. Adjusts 
automatically to fit all telephone dials. Write Yale & Towne, 
Chrysler Building, New York 17, New York. 
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Shying 


LIBERAL ARTS SEMINAR 


A First—the Flying Liberal Arts Seminar for all 
secretaries offers first-hand contact in European 
centers with the visual arts, music, theater, litera- 
ture, and with the sources from which much of our 


Western culture was inherited. 


In Rome 
You will... 


Tour ancient Rome, including the Roman Forum, 
Colosseum, and Pantheon. Hear of the history of 
these monuments and participate in a discussion of 
contemporary Italian culture. Visit St. Peter’s and 
see the art treasures of the Vatican Museum. Meet 
with musicians at a reception for seminar members, 
followed by attendance at the Opera. Visit the 
Olivetti Typewriter Factory at Ivrea, fifty miles 


from Rome. 


| In Florence 
You will... 


See the ancient-storied hill towns of Assisi and 
Perugia en route to Florence. Visit the Uffizi and 
Pitti Palace Galleries and see their priceless 
collections of medieval and Renaissance art. Tour 
the Tuscan villas of the Fifteenth and Sixteenth 
Centuries with an architectural expert. At the Uni- 
versity of Florence enjoy a special seminar on Flor- 


entine art. 


In Paris 
You will... 


Visit the city of Milan then fly over the Swiss 
Alps to Paris. You will want to do some shopping 
here. Visit the Louvre and view the Winged Vic- 
tory, the Venus, Mona Lisa, and others of the 
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world’s classic art treasures. Tickets will be pro- 
vided for the Paris Opera or the Opera Comique. Be 
honored at a reception at City Hall by the French 
Government. Meet with contemporary artists of 
Paris. The cultural development of France will be 
a major subject of study at a forenoon seminar held 
at the Sorbonne in Paris. Visit SHAPE head- 
quarters and meet senior officers for a briefing ses- 
sion. Attend the Ballet. 


In London 


You will... 

Enjoy a Shakespearean performance by the dis- 
tinguished Old Vic Company, and meet members of 
the cast at a post-theater party. Visit the House of 
Commons, Westminster Abbey, the London Stock 
Exchange, and offices in this area. See the outstand- 
ing exhibition of paints by Toulouse Lautrec in the 
Tate Gallery. Prior to dining in the Elizabethan 
Room, visit with one of Britain’s outstanding 
authors. Tour the British Museum where an author- 
ity will trace the historical treasures of Britain— 
then on to the Tower of London to relate the his- 
torical development of the country. Hear the Lon- 
don Symphony Orchestra. Attend special services 
at the American Chapel in St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


What a wonderful experience! And, at a cost of 
$796.60. You will be leaving from New York on 
March 10 and return on March 27, 1961. Dr. Fred 
S. Cook will be the Tour Coordinator and complete 
information regarding the Flying Liberal Arts Semi- 
nar and special events may be secured by writing 
to him in care of NSA Headquarters, 1103 Grand 
Avenue, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 
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THE NINETY PER CENT FACTOR 
Human Relations and the Secretary 


WA secretary is not only a most 
valuable assistant to her boss, she is 
also his representative. 


Ultimately the employees and cus- 
tomers of her company identify her 
with her boss. Her reputation for 
friendliness, for considerateness, for 
helpfulness, for dependability, and 
for charm, becomes that of her boss. 


To the public, to the customers, 
and to the employees for all intents 
and purposes she is the boss. It is 
through her that they make contact 
with him. It is also through her that 
his thoughts, orders, words, and 
moods are transmitted to them. 
When she speaks, she is his mouth- 
piece. When she acts, she is the 
medium through which her boss 
translates himself into action. 


It is extremely important that the 
secretary is competent in her techni- 
cal skills. We are all very conscious 
of the fact that she can practically 
make or break her boss by the way 
she handles the details of her job. 
Her technical proficiency; her care- 
fulness in doing her jobs accurately; 
her alertness in making suggestions 
that correct or improve her boss’s 
communications—in all of these and 
in many more ways she helps him do 
his job more efficiently and with less 
effort. A secretary highly competent 
technically is a blessing, indeed, for 
any executive. 

There is no question that technical 
competence is fundamental and es- 
sential in her job. Without it no sec- 
retary could long hold a responsible 
position. Poorly trained and careless, 
she is a liability rather than an asset 
to the boss for whom she works. 


But in spite of this essential im- 
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portance of technical skill, it is prob- 
ably less than a ten per cent factor in 
outstanding secretarial success. Be- 
cause of her unique position, the 
vital factor—the 90 per cent one—is 
one of personality. It is her ability 
in getting along with people that 
makes the real secretary. It is her 
ability in human relationships that 
makes the distinctive difference be- 
tween the average secretary and the 
outstanding one. 


We know from extensive surveys of 
employment records that in ordinary 
jobs in which men and women deal 
primarily with machines or other in- 
animate things, the factors leading 
to success or faliure are at least 80 
per cent those of personality or hu- 
man relations, and 20 per cent or less 
those of job knowledge or skill. 


How much more important then is 
the ability to get along with others in 
the secretarial job where the human 
contact is so predominantly the na- 
ture of the job? Success or failure 
for the secretary is very largely a 
matter of how she looks, and talks, 
and acts. It is a matter of her gra- 
ciousness in handling people, includ- 
ing her boss. It is a matter of her 
friendliness, of her helpfulness, her 
tact, her dependability, and of her 
skill in helping others think more 
highly of themselves. Success or 
failure for her is largely then a mat- 
ter of how well she has schooled her- 
self to think, and talk, and act in 
terms of the likes and interests of the 
people with whom she must deal. 
This is infact the basic element in 
all human relationships. 

Regardless then of the high degree 
of her technical competence or skill, 
the deciding factor in her ultimate 


success is still going to be the exter- 
nal habits of personality through 
which she relates herself to others in 
a manner that creates a favorable hu- 
man reaction to her. 


In human relations we stress these 
external traits of personality because 
it is through them that we form a 
bridge between ourselves and others. 
It is the way we communicate with 
others or relate ourselves to them. 
External traits and habits are learned 
skills. 


Lasting and permanent good hu- 
man relations, of course, result from 
them only if these skills are external 
expression of deeper virtues within 
ourselves: such fundamental virtues 
as justice, sincerity of purpose, tol- 
erance, and compassion. In other 
words good human relations are last- 
ing only if the external habits of re- 
lating ourselves are expressions of 
inward disciplines. 

On the other hand, however, in- 
ternal virtues are not a guarantee of 
good relations with our fellow men. 
Feelings, attitudes, and virtues must 
be communicated through external 
habits to influence favorable reaction 
to us. We may literally be saints, 
and yet fail miserably in our human 
relationships unless we have devel- 
oped the external traits of relating 
ourselves to others in a way that is 
pleasing and satisfying to them. 

The wise secretary who wishes to 
get the most out of her job in success 
and happiness will then develop into 
habits the external ways that are 
pleasing to those with whom and for 
whom she works. She will make these 
habits a part of her personality be- 
havior pattern so that whenever she 
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is in contact with others she will 
naturally and without conscious 
effort do and say the things that are 
pleasing to them, and thus influence 
them to respond favorably to her. 

Habits, as we all know, are auto- 
matic responses to given situations or 
other stimuli. They are the result of 
repeated action. For instance, if we 
smile often enough when we come in 
contact with other human beings, 
and do so on all such occasions, we 
eventually do it without thought or 
effort. We have then formed the 
habit of smiling. All habits, whether 
they be physical ones, or habits of 
thinking, feeling, or habits of atti- 
tude, are formed in the same way. 

All of us are bundles of habits and 
it is in our power to add good habits 
to this bundle or to starve out the 
habits that we find undesirable. Add- 
ing or taking away is merely a matter 
of personal effort, sparked by the de- 
sire to improve ourselves. 


There are many valuable habits 
we can develop if we have the desire. 
We all know, for instance, about the 
value of habits of good appearance. 
Human beings respond to what they 
see, and it is perhaps only natural 
that they wholly overcome the tend- 
ency to judge the entire person on 
the basis of what meets the eye. 
Knowing that others will thus eval- 
uate us on the basis of our appear- 
ance, it is only good sense that we 
carefully watch our habits of groom- 
ing and dressing. 

The same thing applies to our 
habits of talking. We know that 
others will respond to us to some ex- 
tent on the basis of the vocal sounds 
they hear when we speak, and, of 
course, on the basis of that which 
we say when we make these sounds. 
It behooves us then to develop our 
voices, to make them pleasant and 
resonant. It also behooves us to be 
careful of that which we say. Vul- 
garity and obscenity in expression 
lead others to infer the. presence of 
these within us. 

The real substance of good person- 
ality or good human relations, how- 
ever, goes beyond these _ surface 
habits and surface reactions. It has 
to do with habits that satisfy the in- 
tangible needs of our fellow human 
beings. Essentially good human rela- 
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tions is behavior that feeds the inter- 
nal hungers of the individuals with 
whom we are dealing, and by doing 
so creates in them a favorable re- 
sponse or reaction to us. Patterns of 
behavior habits that thus satisfy the 
inner wants and needs of man are 
pleasing to him and win for us his 
good will and cooperation. 


The human being is more than a 
physical body. He is an integrated 
physical, mental, emotional, and 
spiritual entity. He is complex and 
intricate. He has many needs, wants, 
hopes, fears, and aspirations. 


Among such deep needs and wants 
are those of feeling secure, of being 
respected as a person, of being liked, 
of feeling wanted and needed, and of 
being recognized as being somebody. 
Of all his internal needs perhaps the 
deepest and the most insatiable is 
that of being important. It is this 
need for ego-confirmation that opens 
to us the most direct channel to the 
winning of his favorable response or 
good will. 


To satisfy these needs is the es- 
sence of good human relations. The 
superior secretary develops these 
habits of personal behavior that re- 
late her “pleasingly” to her boss, her 
fellow employees, and to the custo- 
mers or clients. 


There is nothing magical or mys- 
terious about these traits. They are 
simply habitual ways of behavior on 
the part of the secretary that help 
others feel at ease with her, that 
make them feel that they are the 
center of attention, and that help 
them think more highly of them- 
selves. 


Basically she does this by getting 
herself out of the center of concentra- 
tion and putting her boss and others 
into it. She does it by paying less 
attention to herself and more atten- 
tion to them. She does it by replac- 
ing her “I” with “you”, or at least 
sharing it. Some secretaries like 
many other human beings “I” them- 
selves into mediocrity and failure. 


But, how specifically does the sec- 
retary bring about the magic of good 
human relations? She does it by the 
development of such simple person- 
ality traits as friendliness, pleasant- 
ness, tact, courtesy, helpfulness, de- 


pendability, and the giving of recog- 
nition. 

One of the first traits she must de- 
velop is that of quiet friendliness. 
Quiet friendliness creates “at ease- 
ness” in those with whom she deals. 
It dispels anxiety and tenseness. It 
creates assurance. In other words, it 
makes others feel at home with her. 

This habit of quiet friendliness, 
like many other habits, is in reality 
a group or system of closely related 
habits that brings about a desired 
response on the part of those with 
whom she associates. The habits in- 
volved in quiet friendliness, for in- 
stance, bring about, as we have said, 
the response or reaction of feeling 
“at ease” or “at home” with her, and 
also of feeling secure in relationships 
with her. 

In this syndrome of habits that we 
call quiet friendliness there are many 
individual habits, all of them more or 
less important in creating the desired 
response or reaction. Among these 
are pleasantness, tact, cheerfulness, 
courtesy, the willingness to listen 
attentively and sympathetically, and 
that million-dollar asset to the secre- 
tary, the habit of smiling. 

Speaking of smiling, there is noth- 
ing that will more quickly break the 
“ice-barrier” between herself and 
others than a pleasant smile, nor are 
there many habits that will create 
more quickly a sense or feeling of 
security and trust. 

Another important habit in this 
syndrome or group is that of being 
helpful. Being helpful is observing 
the needs of others and then of doing 
something about them. There are 
few jobs or professions in which there 
are greater opportunities for being 
helpful than in the secretarial pro- 
fession. In fact the very nature of 
the job is “being helpful.” The two 
are practically synonymous. 

Under helpfulness we would in- 
clude, too, that habit found in the 
superior secretary of anticipating the 
needs of her boss. This is truly one 
of the distinctive qualities of the ac- 
complished secretary. Being helpful, 
however, requires that she remove 
herself from the center of the uni- 
verse, and permit others to occupy it. 

Another of the simple habits, or 
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WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


by Dr. Loren E. Waltz 


Assistant Professor Business Education 
and Office Training, Indiana University 


Wi It is smart to be efficient. The 
efficient secretary merits the praises 
of her employer and the admiration 
of those who work with her. The 
efficient secretary enjoys greater job 
satisfaction, makes opportunities for 
herself through increased ability to 
carry greater responsibility, and con- 
serves her time and energy for gra- 
cious living. Secretarial efficiency 
may be achieved in part through 
work simplification techniques. 


Work simplification is the use of 
organized common sense to find 
easier and better ways of doing essen- 
tial work. Common sense, like the 
conscience, is a product of training, 
exercise, and judgment. When com- 
mon sense is applied in conjunction 
with principles of work organization 
and motion economy, the outcome 
should result in easier and better 
ways to do essential work. 


The Work Day 

The work day is made up of a 
series of tasks—taking dictation, 
filing, preparing reports, scheduling 
appointments, and so on. Each task 
is an open invitation to apply the 
work simplification techniques to de- 
velop improved methods. A secre- 
tary who develops the habit of con- 
sidering every task a target for im- 
provement of some kind has a stimu- 
lating time in the performance of her 
duties. Each task is made up of three 
kinds of work activities: make ready, 
do, and put-away. Of these three, the 
“do” activity is the central and im- 
portant activity. The necessary 
“make ready” and “put-away” steps 
should make a direct and forceful 
contribution to the “do” operations. 


It is not unusual to find that the 
“make ready” and “put-away” ac- 
tivities take considerably more time 
than the “do” activities. Consider a 
task involving the stamping of the 
date of receipt of a correspondence 
study lesson, and, after grading, the 
entry of the score on that lesson. Be- 
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fore simplification, the “make ready” 
steps consisted of locating the cor- 
rect alphabetical guide in the card 
tub file, fingering the cards to find 
the specific one needed, pulling 
the card, and placing it on the desk 
top. The “do” operation of stamp- 
ing the date required an almost 
negligible amount of time. The “put- 
away” operations of picking up the 
card, finding the correct location, posi- 
tioning it, and placing it in the file 
completed the cycle. Since this was 
a repetitive task, involving a con- 
siderable volume of cards, it was 
worth while to develop an improved 
method. The best solution appeared 
to be the use of a motorized wheel 
file housing some 5,000 cards. With 
the change in method of housing the 
cards, the “make ready” steps were 
confined to a finger movement to 
activate the position switch, and a 
select operation to identify the proper 
card. The stamping operation was 
performed leaving the card on the 
wheel. The “put-away” step, for all 
practical purposes, was essentially a 
“make ready” step for the next 
posting. 

In every office there are certain 
forms, documents, folders, reference 
pamphlets, or other papers which are 
referred to frequently by the secre- 
tary. It may happen that in the 
scheme of things these are filed in the 
topmost drawer or the ground floor 
drawer. Either location requires the 
secretary to get up from her chair, 
pull out the drawer and remove the 
items, or to bend over like an ostrich 
in an awkward, strained position 
while sitting in her chair. A bit of re- 
flecting on this task would suggest 
that the more active items should be 
placed in the middle file drawers 
where easy access may be had and 
thus eliminate the need to rise from 
her chair. 


The Improvement Formula 
Finding of easier and better ways 
of doing an essential task is facili- 


tated by the use of the improvement 
formula: eliminate; combine; change 
sequence, people, or place; and then 
simplify the remainder of the task. 
Attention is given first to the elimi- 
nation of the unnecessary and the 
unessential—unnecessary handling of 
papers, unnecessary trips here and 
there because of not thinking through 
the job (planning) to be done. The 
efficient performance of unnecessary 
tasks is as wasteful as the inefficient 
performance of necessary tasks. A 
word always in the mind of the sim- 
plification enthusiast is “WHY?” 
When a good answer cannot be found 
for the existence of a task or a step, 
perhaps it can be eliminated. 


Activities which cannot be elimi- 
nated may be combined with other 
tasks and performed simultaneously 
or concurrently. Forms requiring 
similar data may possibly be rede- 
signed so that several can be com- 
bined into one form and major entries 
be made at one writing. Related 
tasks may be performed concurrently 
to reduce duplication in the “make- 
ready” and “put-away” steps. 

Changing the order in which cer- 
tain operations are performed may 
reveal many advantages. Sometimes 
to handle a job in reverse order to the 
usual pattern may reveal opportuni- 
ties to improve upon that job. When 
Elias Howe put the eye of the needle 
in the opposite end of the shank, he 
revolutionized the garment industry 
with his practical model of the sew- 
ing machine. We won’t revolutionize 
the office operations, but we may 
make welcome improvements. 


Having eliminated, combined, or 
changed the sequence of the steps in 
a task, the next step would be to 
simplify what remained. This may 
be accomplished in a number of 
ways. Sometimes the use of a simple 
gadget will improve the efficiency 
with which a task may be completed; 
sometimes the use of a machine to do 
a task that is being done manually 
may be an improvement. The oppor- 
tunity to apply the principles of mo- 
tion economy generally always exists. 
For a full treatment of the principles 
of motion economy, refer to standard 
texts in the field.* 
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Work Simplification Principles 

Work should be arranged to per- 
mit the best sequence of motions. 

Sharp changes of direction of 
hand movements are less produc- 
tive than smooth, curved motions 
performed in a continuous pattern. 

Two-handed activities should be 
performed using symmetrical mo- 
tion patterns, with the hands or 
arms moving in opposite directions 
to preserve body balance. 

Fixed locations of tools and ma- 
terials permit the direction of the 
hand through the formation of 

habit patterns, eliminating the neces- 
sity of the eye to direct the hand. 

Tools or materials used should 
be returned to the same location 
and positioned in such manner 
that the next time they are needed 
they may be picked up and used 
with a minimum of fumbling, posi- 
tioning, or handling. 

Articles and materials used in 
the process should be arranged to 
reduce long reaches and body 
movements to a minimum. 

A little time spent in learning the 
principles of motion economy will 
pay rich dividends in the develop- 
ment of new methods for doing tasks 
in an easier and better manner. 


Simplifying the Work 
Work simplification may be con- 
sidered as a plan of attack upon 
wasteful work methods or practices. 
The work simplification enthusiast 
learns to observe deviations from ac- 
cepted principles of motion efficiency, 
work flow, work organization, or lay- 
out. She develops an inquiring mind 
that constantly raises the question 
“Why?” concerning any operation. 
When unsatisfactory answers are ob- 
tained, she may mentally analyze the 
task, apply the improvement formula, 
and maybe come up with an improved 
method of doing the job. The prin- 
ciples upon which work simplifica- 
tion are founded work equally well 
in the home or in the office. Try them 
out at home first. You will be well 
pleased with your accomplishments 
and will be eager to apply them in 
the office. 
*TEXTS: Barnes, Ralph M., Work 
Methods Manual, John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1945. Nadler, Gerald, 


Motion and Time Study, McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., New York, 1955. 
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NINETY PER CENT FACTOR 
(Continued from Page 27) 


systems of habits, that the secretary 
should develop if she wants to make 
the best of her job is dependability. 
Unless she has dependability she is 
not a real asset to any boss or busi- 
nes, for regardless of what other 
qualifications she may have, if she 
does not come through in her per- 
formance as expected she has no 
more than a nuisance value. Depend- 
ability is doing as expected. It is 
living up to what she pretends to be. 
It is being reliable. It is being hon- 
est. It is being true to her word. It 
is, too, and most importantly so in 
secretarial work, the habit of keeping 
inviolate the confidences entrusted 
to her. 

One more of the simple personality 
traits, or group of traits is namely: 
the habit of giving recognition to 
others—of helping them think more 
highly of themselves. The deepest 
need or hunger of the human heart 
is ego-confirmation. It is to be 
“somebody;” to count; to feel needed 
and important. 

The secretary who develops the 
habit or skill of sincerely satisfying 
this need to be important, or “to 
think more highly of themselves,” 
adds to her personality the master- 
touch of good human relations. She 
will never be without the good will 
toward her that is so indispensable 
to success and happiness. 

The secretary gives recognition or 
ego-confirmation by sincerely com- 
plimenting others on their efforts and 
accomplishments. She does it by 
listening sympathetically to their 
difficulties and problems. She does 
it by giving credit when it is de- 
served. Sincerely to help others to 
think more highly of themselves: 
that is the main trick in bettering 
our human relationships. 

If you were to permit me to create 
in my mind the ideally perfect secre- 
tary, she would not be as fine, and 
tested, and true as you are, but I 
would most certainly endow her with 
the following personality traits. 

She would watch her appearance 
and cultivate her voice. 

She would keep herself on the 
same level with others, and would 


not act or talk superior to them. 

She would be friendly, and cul- 
tivate the habit of smiling. She 
would be courteous and cordial. 

She would be painstakingly care- 
ful to safeguard the feelings of 
others, and to show respect for 
their thoughts, opinions, and be- 
liefs. 

She would without fail respect 
the rights and dignity of the in- 
dividual human being. 

She would listen attentively to 
the interests, needs, and problems 
of others. She seldom, if ever, 
would make her own affairs the 
subject of conversation. 

Recognizing the importance to 
people of their names, she would 
make it a point to call them by 
their names. 

She would be helpful. She would 
observe the needs of others and go 
out of her way to do something 
about these needs. 

She would praise others and give 
recognition to them. She would 
build up their self-esteem. She 
would say and do the things that 
would help them think more highly 
of themselves. 

She would be completely de- 
pendable. And above all, she would 
never violate a confidence. 

To summarize in a nutshell what 
the secretary must do to win for her- 
self the favorable response or good 
will so necessary to her full success 
and happiness, is a succient formula 
given to us in the first century after 
Christ by the immortal philosopher 
Seneca. In his essay “On Philosophy 
and Friendship” he wrote: “If you 
ask how one can make a friend 
quickly, I will tell you.” And then 
he quotes another great philosopher 
who wrote: “I can show you a phil- 
tre, compounded without drugs, 
herbs, or any witches incantation: 
‘If you would be loved, love.’ ”’ 

It is as simple as all that. If you 
want good will, give good will; if you 
want understanding, give it; if you 
want devotion or cooperation, give 
it; if you want the support of others, 
give support to them; if you want a 
friend, be one. “If you would be 
loved, love.” Be and do to others, 
that which you would like to have 
them be and do to you. 
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@ The CPS program is entirely sup- 
ported from the fees for processing 
applications and from examination 
fees. The income statement for the 
1960 examination is given here in 
thousands of dollars showing the 
close margin of one per cent under 
which the Institute operated: 
Income from processing and 
examination fees ______.. 55.3 
Costs (direct and administrative) : 


Consultant, test prep- 
aration, printing, 





and scoring 17.0 
Proctoring -................ 3.0 
Processing applications .7 
Publicity : 4.6 
Salaries and wages . 12.8 
Travel ; 5.6 
Printing and supplies 4.2 
Postage 2.2 
Research 1.6 
Telephone 9 
Taxes, rent,and other 2.1 54.7 

Excess of income over costs 6 (1%) 


Letters from 1960 CPSs 


Many different feelings and re- 
actions were expressed in the letters 
from 1960 CPSs after they were 
notified of their successful comple- 
tion of the examination. Some men- 
tioned the stimulation they received 
from participating in the program. 
One secretary whose letter went 
overseas to reach her said: “Your 
letter was forwarded to me while I 
was vacationing in Europe—thus the 
city of Rome will always hold many, 
many fond memories for me. In 
working to attain my CPS, I have 
been constantly stimulated to learn 
more and more, both personally and 
professionally. I only hope that I 
may always be able to fulfill my re- 
sponsibility to further encourage 
others in their efforts to achieve this 
goal.” 

Another said: “How undignified is 
it permissible for a CPS to act? My 
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by George A. Wagoner 


Dean of the Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


feet are just about touching earth 
again after receiving the news that I 
am one. Indeed, it is worth all the 
study, tension, sacrifice, and every- 
thing else that goes into achieving 
the CPS goal. Even had I not made 
the grade, the effort would have been 
worth-while, for it has stimulated a 
too-long-dormant quest for more 
knowledge and greater efficiency.” 


Typical of those who received per- 
sonal satisfaction from their accom- 
plishment are the following: “The 
preparation for the examination was 
time-consuming and demanding, but 
I felt that I had learned a great deal 
and derived a certain amount of per- 
sonal satisfaction from the effort put 
into it.” 

Discouragement was overcome by 
the secretary who replied: “I am very 
glad that I took advantage of the 
opportunity to participate in the 
CPS program and, although I did get 
discouraged, the letter I received 
yesterday certainly made up for the 
discouraging times.” 


Another said: “My only regret is 
that I did not attempt it sooner.” 


Frequently letters contained an in- 
dication of new interests developed 
through preparation for the examina- 
tion and a continued professional in- 
terest after notification of certifica- 
tion. One stated: “I hope I will be 
able to demonstrate that CPSs are 
better secretaries, and to influence 
others in increasing their own abili- 
ties and interests through the CPS 
program. I never realized how much 
I didn’t know until I began working 
toward the CPS.” Another said: “I 
have attained the highest goal avail- 
able at the present, and it has given 
me a desire to continue to study and 
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improve in the fields I feel I am 
weak in.” 

Interests in further study were 
suggested: “For the past three years 
I have studied in preparation for the 
CPS examination, following the 
study outline which your organiza- 
tion prepared. I am grateful to the 
CPS program for spurring me on to 
investigate so many new areas of 
knowledge. I have found it a very 
exciting experience, and I look for- 
ward to many years of exploration.” 

And by another: “It has been an 
experience which I could not have 
foretold in the beginning but one 
which I wouldn’t have missed for a 
great deal. Not only is there the sat- 
isfaction of having been able to 
measure up to the rigid standards, 
but it has brought home to me how 
much I have forgotten and how much 
I still do not know, even though I 
was able to pass the tests. I am cer- 
tainly looking forward to further ex- 
ploration in some of the fields where 
it was only possible to scratch the 
surface.” 

One secretary was stimulated to 
give greater breadth to her study: 
“The past two years of study and 
questioning have caused me to real- 
ize how specialized most of us get 
after several years in the business 
world. As a result, the necessity for 
continuing education and constant 
broadening of one’s knowledge and 
experience has been brought home in 
a most definite way. I have thor- 
oughly enjoyed the ‘struggle’ and 
wish that more individuals in our 
field of endeavor could partake of 
this opportunity.” 

The limited view of management 
was pointed out: “I find that too 
many management executives are 
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under the impression that secretarial 
duties are limited to the skills cov- 
ered in the ‘Secretarial Procedures’ 
section of the examination. If their 
attention could be drawn to the re- 
quirements of the five other sections 
of the examination, a higher regard 
for the professional secretary would 
result, permitting such secretaries to 
develop their abilities and broaden 
the areas in which they may be more 
helpful to management.” 


Management Comments 


Many persons in management who 
have secretaries completing the CPS 
examination have recognized advan- 
tages of the program. An architect 
commenting about his _ secretary 
when she was certified: “She had 
little experience when first starting 
to work for me; but due to her per- 
severance and study, has developed 
not only into a perfect secretary, but 
one who has become invaluable to 
me in my work. Your Institute is 
commended for its efforts in behalf 
of secretaries to the end that they 
become more proficient and valuable 
in the business world.” 


A state government official com- 
ments on his secretary’s procedures 
in preparation for the examination: 
“T realized beforehand that because 
of its scope, the twelve-hour exami- 
nation would be a difficult one. How- 
ever, I felt that the manner in which 
Miss . . . applies herself to the day- 
by-day work requirements and the 
personal time she devoted to research 
and study, would pay dividends. 
Needless to say, I am pleased at the 
results attained by Miss . . . on her 
first try at this professional exami- 
nation.” 

Another government official said: 
“Her unusual accomplishments are 
certainly well worth the recognition 
which she has been given, and we are 
extremely happy that she has at- 
tained this mark of distinction.” 


An oil company executive speaks 
of the total program: “The National 
Secretaries Association is also to be 
commended for conducting this pro- 
gram of generally improving secre- 
tarial standards and giving profes- 
sional status to every important seg- 
ment of the business work force.” 
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THE SECRETARY’S BEST FRIEND 
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You will notice that the duties are 
classified under three main headings: 
Administrative, Clerical, and Gen- 
eral. Perhaps these headings are not 
exactly suited to the description of 
your job. If not, find the headings 
that fit your job best. Under each 
heading the specific functions are 
detailed one by one. Perhaps the 
way we have done it may give you 
some “thought starters” on how to do 
it for your job. So, to keep this story 
practical and down-to-earth, let’s 
look at the case of my secretary’s 
job. 

Under administrative duties, the 
job of my secretary includes such 
basic items as answering and making 
phone calls for me, reminding me of 
appointments and commitments, and 
taking dictation from me. In my 
case the secretary is asked to receive 
visitors personally, to maintain a 
publicity file, and to make travel and 
hotel reservations for me. As you 
will see, the description also includes 
other items such as checking local 
newspapers and trade papers for cer- 
tain types of news items, preparing 
and maintaining the Christmas card 
list and administering the Em- 
ployees’ Vacation and Christmas 
Clubs. She has a full schedule and 
she is in a most important and stra- 
tegic spot in our company. 

Her clerical responsibilities, al- 
though perhaps a bit more mundane, 
are equally indispensable. She re- 
ceives and files materials that clear 
over my desk. She maintains an im- 
portant part of the general company 
files and is also expected to maintain 
specific files “for the president.” She 
must have at her finger tips a file of 
all company directives and operating 
procedures so that they can be re- 
ferred to instantly and exactly. One 
of her important filing jobs is to main- 
tain the “sales closet” which is our 
name for the sample file of complete 
programs we have done for our 
clients over the years. As I am often 
called on to address groups of va- 
rious types, it is helpful to have as 
one of my secretary’s functions the 
maintenance of a complete file of my 
speeches. 


Under general duties, she is ex- 
pected to do her stint in maintaining 
the appearance not only of my office 
but of the executive conference room 
as well. This does not mean that 
she is required to do general clean- 
ing work. This is done, of course, by 
the building maintenance people. 
But it does mean doing those extra 
things and providing the “finishing 
touches” that give the impression of 
good taste and well-ordered hospi- 
tality that are so important to the 
over-all impression made by the 
executive offices on outside and in- 
side people as well. That is why it 
is a specific part of my secretary’s 
job to “maintain standards of per- 
sonal appearance and conduct appro- 
priate to the executive department.” 


Just to make sure that the presi- 
dent’s secretary never has a moment 
of boredom or idleness whether I 
am in the office or not, you will notice 
the job description states that she 
will perform “other duties as they 
may be assigned.” I can assure you 
that many other duties are assigned 
and that in the case of my secretary 
they are performed with willingness 
and skill. 


Now you may very naturally say, 
“Those are things that most secre- 
taries are asked to do.” This is often 
true, but are they spelled out in the 
job description so that they are rec- 
ognized as important parts of the job 
—not just “extras”? For example, 
the duty to receive visitors in the 
absence of the president and attend 
to their comfort. Many secretaries 
are naturally gracious people and so 
they make sure that any visitor to 
their boss is made comfortable and 
feels welcome, but the function has 
“just grown” into the job and has 
never been given the status of a part 
of the job. The important point, of 
course, is that both you and your 
boss and the personnel people know 
exactly what your job consists of. 
This kind of understanding on every 
duty in each classification gives you 
a good opportunity to refresh your- 
self once in a while on the list and 
see whether you can do an even 
better job. 


But that is only one of the many 
uses of “your best friend,” the job 
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THE SECRETARY'S BEST FRIEND 
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description. My secretary finds that 
it is a big help when she gives her 
substitute the “low down” on how I 
expect to have the job done while 
she is away on her annual vacation. 
This not only helps me by insuring 
smooth operations during the vaca- 
tion season, but it helps the pro tem 
secretary avoid unnecessary mistakes, 
and it cuts down the accumulation of 
duties and the tangled details that 
will be waiting at the desk when the 
vacation is over and work begins 
again. 

If you really like your boss, your 
company, and your job, you can see 
how much a real job description can 
mean to both of you in the event that 
you are transferred or promoted or 
that, for any reason, you decide to 
leave the company. It is hard for us 
to remember all the things that we 
learn to do as routine, and these are 
just the things that may at first be 
most bewildering to the newcomer. 
Think back to what you had to go 
through in terms of trial and error 
when you were first assigned to the 
job and you will see exactly what I 
mean. 


In a subtle way this detailing of 
duties and responsibilities can some- 
times help you to get an increase in 
salary, or even, in some cases, to 
move on to a bigger, better, and more 
responsible job. Your job description 
can be an effective reminder to your 
boss of new duties and responsibili- 
ties that are added to your job as 


time goes on and keeps him informed 
on how much more you are doing for 
him than when you were first as- 
signed to work for him. And have 
you ever looked at the job descrip- 
tion this way? Should you ever need 
to seek a new job, the employment 
agency or the prospective new boss 
would certainly be impressed with 
the organized way in which you have 
performed your secretarial duties in 
the past. 


The job description is actually the 
indispensable beginning point of job 
organization. But it is only the be- 
ginning. As stated earlier, it lists 
what you are expected to do on your 
job. My secretary, and I am sure 
many other intelligent secretaries 
like her, have found that knowing 
what is not enough. She wants to 
have in written form a description 
of exactly how each “different” kind 
of job is to be done. 


For example, my office happens to 
be on the second floor of our six-story 
building. As a part of her duty to 
receive visitors and make them feel 
welcome, my secretary is expected to 
go down to the lobby and personally 
escort the visitor to my office. If I 
am there, she announces the visitor 
by name, and if I’m not, she sees to 
it that he is made to feel comfortable, 
suggesting coffee or a cool drink if 
this seems appropriate. She has 
written this down as a part of the 
job procedure. 

She does not detail the normal or 
routine jobs that are common to any 
secretarial position but does give the 
special “how to” points on the duties 
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that are of a special nature. You can 
easily imagine how helpful this is to 
her—and incidentally to me—when 
another secretary takes over “pro 
tem.” 


Then, to schedule when each job 
is to be done, she has worked out a 
job calendar which lists those activi- 
ties that are to be done each day, 
each week, each month, or at longer 
or irregular intervals. Try this with 
your job if you have not already 
done so, and see for yourself what a 
friend your job description can be— 
especially when it is backed up with 
written procedures and a job calen- 
dar. On a moment’s notice you can 
have the answer on “what,” “how,” 
and “when” for any of the duties you 
are called on to perform. 


There is still another vital step 
in the process of job definition which 
we are now in the process of develop- 
ing. We call this “Job Standards.” 
All this means is an agreement be- 
tween us on how well each part of the 
job must be done if it is to be con- 
sidered satisfactory. You can see 
how important this can be in study- 
ing job performance as a means to 
improve the job—and as the basis 
for salary recommendations and pro- 
motions. If you would be interested 
in hearing the results of our work on 
this new development, or on how we 
worked out the job procedures and 
job calendar, write the editor of The 
Secretary and let her know about it. 
We will be glad to share our expe- 
rience with you in later articles. 


If you do not have a job descrip- 
tion, perhaps this article will help 
you launch a “trial balloon.” If you 
do have one but it is filed away in 
the secret and untouchable cata- 
combs of the personnel archives, this 
may give you the opportunity to 
bring it out into the light and trans- 
form it from an outdated “blueprint” 
of what someone once thought your 
job ought to be into a real, living, 
working document. In either case, if 
you are anything like my seoretary, 
a real job description can be your 
very “best friend” indeed! 


THE SECRETARY—November, 1960 
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DEADLINE FOR APPLICATION 
CPS EXAMINATION 


December 1, 1960 





FLYING LIBERAL ARTS TOUR 
(Departure from New York) 


March 11, 1961 
Reservation Deadline 
February 10, 1961 


SECRETARIES WEEK 
April 23-29, 1961 


SECRETARIES DAY 
April 26, 1961 


CERTIFIED PROFESSIONAL 
SECRETARY EXAMINATION 


May 5-6, 1961 


HAWAIIAN HOLIDAY 
FOR SECRETARIES 


July 23, 1961 
Deadline for Confirmed Reservations 
January 5, 1961 





1961 INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION @ LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA @ JULY 19-22, 1961 





ELIZABETH MILLER 


PHILADELPHIA ie 








